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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

whatever illusions and extravagances, is going on, that poetry 
is not a dead art but a living one, and that the poet today, 
like the liberator of long ago, WILL BE HEARD. 

H.M. 

THE RENAISSANCE 
III 

No, I am not such a fool as to believe that a man writes 
better for being well fed, or that he writes better for being 
hungry either. Hunger — some experience of it — is doubt- 
less good for a man ; it puts an edge on his style, and so does 
hard common sense. In the end, I believe in hunger, because 
it is an experience, and no artist can have too many experi- 
ences. Prolonged hunger, intermittent hunger and anxiety, 
will of course break down a man's constitution, render him 
fussy and over-irritable, and in the end ruin his work or pre- 
vent its full development. 

That nation is profoundly foolish which does not get the 
maximum of best work out of its artists. The artist is one 
of the few producers. He, the farmer and the artisan create 
wealth ; the rest shift and consume it. The net value of good 
art to its place of residence has been computed in logarithms ; 
I shall not go into the decimals. When there was talk of 
selling Holbein's Duchess of Milan to an American, England 
bought the picture for three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. They figured that people came to London to see the 
picture, that the receipts of the community were worth more 
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per annum than the interest on the money. People go where 
there are good works of art. Pictures and sculpture and 
architecture pay. Even literature and poetry pay, for where 
there is enough intelligence to produce and maintain good 
writing, there society is pleasant and the real estate values 
increase. Mr. F. M. Hueffer has said that the difference 
between London and other places is that "No one lives in 
London merely for the sake of making money enough to live 
somewhere else." 

The real estate values, even in Newark, New Jersey, 
would go up if Newark were capable of producing art, litera- 
ture or the drama. In the quattrocento men went from one 
Italian city to another for reasons that were not solely com- 
mercial. 

The question is not : Shall we try to keep up the arts ? — 
but: How can we maintain the arts most efficiently? Paris 
can survive 1870 and 1914 because she is an intellectual and 
artistic vortex. She is that vortex not because she had a 
university in the middle ages — Cordova and Padua had also 
mediaeval universities. France recognizes the cash value of 
artists. They do not have to pay taxes save when convenient ; 
they have a ministry of fine arts doing its semi-efficient best. 
Literary but inartistic England moves with a slow paw push- 
ing occasional chunks of meat towards the favored. England 
does as well as can be expected, considering that the manage- 
ment of such affairs is entrusted to men whose interests are 
wholly political and who have no sort of intuition or taste. 
That is to say, in England, if someone of good social position 
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says that your work is "really literary," and that you are not 
likely to attack the hereditary interests or criticise the Albert 
Memorial, you can be reasonably sure of a pension. If your 
sales have suddenly slumped, you can also have "royal 
bounty," provided that you respect the senile and decrepit 
and say a good word for Watts' pictures. 

The result is that France gets Rodin's work when he is 
fifty instead of the day he began doing good work. England 
gets Rodin's work after it has gone to seed, and rejects the 
best work of Epstein in his full vigor. England let half 
her last generation of poets die off, and pensioned such sur- 
vivors as hadn't gone into something "practical." 

But even this is enough to show that bourgeois France and 
stolid England recognize the cash value of art. I don't imag- 
ine that these sordid material considerations will weigh with 
my compatriots. America is a nation of idealists, as we all 
know; and they are going to support art for art's sake, be- 
cause they love it, because they "want the best," even in art. 
They want beauty; they can't get along without it. They 
are already tired of spurious literature. 

They recognize that all great art, all good art, goes 
against the grain of contemporary taste. They want men 
who can stand out against it. They want to back such men 
and women to. the limit. How are they to go about it? Sub- 
sidy ? Oh, no. They don't want to pauperize artists ! 

Of course Swinburne was subsidized by his immediate 
forebears, and Shelley also; and Browning, the robust, the 
virile, was subsidized by his wife ; and even Dante and Villon 
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did not escape the stigma of having received charities. Never- 
theless it is undemocratic to believe that a man with money 
should give — horrible word! — give it, even though not all 
of it, to painters and poets. 

They give it to sterile professors ; to vacuous preachers of 
a sterilized form of Christianity; they support magazines 
whose set and avowed purpose is either to degrade letters or 
to prevent their natural development. Why in heaven's name 
shouldn't they back creators, as well as students of Quinet? 
Why shouldn't they endow men whose studies are independ- 
ent, put them on an equal footing with men whose scholarship 
is merely a pasteurized, Bostonized imitation of Leipzig? 

How are they to go about it? Committees are notably 
stupid; they vote for mediocrity, their mind is the least com- 
mon denominator. Even if there are a few intelligent mem- 
bers, the unintelligent members will be the ones with spare 
time, and they will get about trying to "run the committee," 
trying to get in new members who will vote for their kind of 
inanity. Et cetera, ad infinitum. 

There is one obvious way, which does not compel indi- 
viduals to wait for an organization: 

Private people can give stipends to individual artists. 
That is to say, you, Mr. Rockefeller, you, Laird Andy of 
Skibo, and the rest of you (I am not leaving you out, reader, 
because you have only one million or half of one) ; you can 
endow individuals for life just as you endow chairs in 
pedagogy and calisthenics. More than that, you can endow 
them with the right to name their successors. If they don't 
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need the money they can pass it on, before their deaths, to 
younger artists in whom they believe. 

For instance, you may begin by endowing Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley, Mr. George Santayana, Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. Jack London, or anybody else you believe 
in. And any artist will applaud you. Any artist would 
rather have a benefice conferred upon him by one of these 
men as an individual than by a committee of the "forty lead- 
ing luminaries of literature." I take a hard case; I don't 
suppose for a moment that Mr. Riley or Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Santayana or Mr. London wants money — in all probability 
they would one and all refuse it if offered ; but none of them 
would refuse the right of allotting an income, sufficient to 
cover the bare necessities of life, to some active artist whom 
they believe in. 

If you endow enough men, individuals of vivid and dif- 
ferent personality, and make the endowment perpetual, to 
be handed down from artist to artist, you will have put the 
arts in a position to defy the subversive pressure of commer- 
cial advantage, and of the mediocre spirit which is the bane 
and hidden terror of democracy. 

Democracies have fallen, they have always fallen, because 
humanity craves the outstanding personality. And hitherto 
no democracy has provided sufficient place for such an indi- 
viduality. If you so endow sculptors and writers you will 
begin for America an age of awakening which will over- 
shadow the quattrocento; because our opportunity is greater 
than Leonardo's: we have more aliment, we have not one 
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classic tradition to revivify, we have China and Egypt, and 
the unknown lands lying upon the roof of the world — 
Khotan, Kara-shar and Kan-su. 

So much for the individual opportunity — now for the 
civic. Any city which cares for its future can perfectly well 
start its vortex. It can found something between a graduate 
seminar and the usual "Arts Club" made up of business men 
and of a few "rather more than middle-aged artists who 
can afford to belong". 

I have set the individually endowed artist against the 
endowed professor or editor. I would set the endowment 
of such grouping of young artists parallel with the endow- 
ment, for one year or three, of scholars and fellows by our 
universities. Some hundreds of budding professors are so 
endowed, to say nothing of students of divinity. 

There is no reason why students of the arts — not merely 
of painting but of all the arts — should not be so endowed, 
and so grouped: that is, as artists, not merely as followers 
of one segregated art. Such endowment would get them 
over the worst two or three years of their career, the years 
when their work can't possibly pay. 

Scientists are so endowed. It is as futile to expect a 
poet to get the right words, or any sort of artist to do real 
work, with one eye on the public, as it would be to expect 
the experimenter in a chemical laboratory to advance the 
borders of science, if he have constantly to consider whether 
his atomic combinations are going to flatter popular belief, 
or suit the holders of monopolies in some over-expensive com- 
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pound. The arts and sciences hang together. Any conception 
which does not see them in their interrelation belittles both. 
What is good for one is good for the other. 

Has any one yet answered the query: why is it that in 
other times artists went on getting more and more powerful 
as they grew older, whereas now they decline after the first 
outburst, or at least after the first successes? Compare this 
with the steady growth of scientists. 



The three main lines of attack, then, which I have pro- 
posed in this little series of articles, are as follows : 

First, that we should develop a criticism of poetry based 
on world-poetry, on the work of maximum excellence. (It 
does not in the least matter whether this standard be that of 
my own predilections, or crochets or excesses. It matters 
very much that it be decided by men who have made a first- 
hand study of world-poetry, and who "have had the tools 
in their hands.") 

Second, that there be definite subsidy of individual artists, 
writers, etc., such as will enable them to follow their highest 
ambitions without needing to conciliate the ignorant en route. 
(Even some of our stock-size magazine poets might produce 
something worth while if they could afford occasionally to 
keep quiet for six months or a year at a stretch.) 

Third, there should be a foundation of such centres as I 
have described. There should be in America the "gloire de 
cenacle." Tariff laws should favor the creative author rather 
than the printer, but that matter is too long to be gone into. 
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In conclusion, the first of these matters must be fought out 
among the artists themselves. The second matter concerns 
not only the excessively rich, but the normally and moderately 
rich, who contribute to all sorts of less useful affairs: re- 
dundant universities, parsons, Y. M. C. A.'s, and the general 
encouragement of drab mediocrity. The third matter con- 
cerns millionaires, multimillionaires and municipalities. 

When a civilization is vivid it preserves and fosters all 
sorts of artists — painters, poets, sculptors, musicians, archi- 
tects. When a civilization is dull and anemic it preserves a 
rabble of priests, sterile instructors, and repeaters of things 
second-hand. If literature is to reappear in America it must 
come not through, but in spite of, the present commercial 
system of publication. Ezra Pound 



PRAISE FROM MR. COLUM 

The Art and Literature Department of the Chicago 
Woman's Club gave a luncheon on March 27th in honor of 
Mr. Padraic Colum, the Irish poet, after his morning lecture 
on modern Irish poetry. Complimentary speeches were made 
by Mr. Karleton Hackett, of the Chicago Evening Post; 
Prof. Cross, of the department of Celtic literature in the 
University of Chicago, and Prof. Dickinson, of the English 
department at Madison. Then Mrs. J. H. Buckingham, 
who presided, called upon Prof. Ferdinand Schevill to speak 
of local appreciation of the art, and especially of Poetry. 
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